The   Whites   Beat   Gandhi
1897-1899
THIS WAS Gandhi's first voyage with his wife and children. He be-
lieved then that in order to look civilized, the dress and manners of
an Indian must approximate to the European standard and thus
only he could have a standing necessary to serve the community.
He, therefore, decided to change his family's mode of dress. Ac-
cordingly Kasturbai wore the Parsi sari and the boys Parsi coat and
trousers, for the Parsis were then regarded as the most civilized peo-
ple amongst Indians. The Gandhi family wore shoes and stockings
and adopted the use of knives and forks, much to their discomfort.
The ship cast anchor off Durban on December 19, 1896. Another
steamer also berthed there the same day. The two vessels were at once
quarantined by the health officer. The yellow flag was kept flying far
beyond the usual time-limit, although there was no disease on board.
The simultaneous arrival of these two steamers carrying about 800
passengers lent colour to the rumours already afloat that Gandhi had
plans to settle more Indians in South Africa. Meanwhile arrange-
ments were maturing in Durban, and a demonstration was organized
with the object of preventing the Indians from landing. The follow-
ing notice appeared in Natal Adviser on December 30, above the
signature of Mr. Harry Sparks, chairman of a preliminary meeting
and one of Her Majesty's commissioned officers: "Wanted, every
man in Durban to attend a meeting to be held on 4th January
1897, at eight o'clock, for the purpose of arranging a demons-
tration to proceed to the Point and protest against the landing of
the Asiatics." About 2,000 people attended the meeting in the
Durban Town Hall. The speeches made it clear that Gandhi was
the supreme object of reprobation and that the assembled citizens
were quite prepared to adopt force to accomplish their object.
Durban was in a ferment of excitement. Preparations were carried
forward, and fall arrangements made, including a list of men who